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MOUNT VESUVIUS, 


NEAR NAPLES. 


The fluid lake that works below, 
Bitumen, sulphur, salt, and iron scum, 
Heaves up its boiling tide. The lab’ring mount 
is torn with agonizing throes. At once 
Forth from its sides disparted, blazing pours 
A mighty river ; burning in prone waves, 
That glimmer thro’ the night, to yonder plain 
Divided there, a hundred torrent streams, 
Each ploughing up its bed, roll dreadful on, 
Resistless. Villages, and woods, and rocks, 
Fall flat before their sweep. Matter. 


Tuts celebrated volcano, which has for so many ages at- 


tracted the attention of mankind, and the desolating erup- 


tions of which have been so often and so fatally experien- 
ced, is distant, in an eastern direction, abaut seven miles 
from Naples. It rises, insulated, upon a vast and well cul- 
tivated plain, presenting two summits, on the same base, in 
which particular it resembies Mount Parnassus. One of 
these, having the greatest elevation, is the mouth of the vol- 
cano, which almost constantly emits smoke. Its height 
above the level of the sea, is 3,900 feet, and it may be as- 
cended by three different routes, which are all very steep 
and difficult, from the conical form of the mountain, and the 
loose ashes which slip from under the feet. 

On approaching the mountain, its aspect does not convey 
any impression of terror, nor is it gloomy, being cultivated 
for more than two-thirds of its height, and having its brown 
top alane barren. There all verdure ceases ; yet, when it 
appears covered with clouds, which sometimes encompass 
















































364 Mount Vesuvius. 


its middle only, this circumstance rather adds to than de- 
tracts from the magnificence of the spectacle. Upon the 
lavas which the volcano long ago ejected, and which, like 
great furrows, extend into the plain, and to the sea, are built 

ouses, villages and towns. Gardens, vineyards, and culti- 
vated fields, surround them; but a sentiment of sorrow, 
blended with apprehensions about the future, arises on the 
recollection that, beneath a soil so fruitful and so smiling, 
lie edifices, gardens, and whole towns swallowed up. _Porti- 
ci rests upon Herculaneum ; its environs upon Resina ; and 
at a little distance is Pompeii, in the streets of which, after 
more than seventeen centuries of non-existence, the astonish- 
ed traveller now walks. After a long interval.of repose, in 
the first year of the reign of Titus, (the seventy ninth of the 
Christian era,) the volcano suddenly broke out, ejecting 
thick clouds of ashes and pumice stones, beneath which Her- 
culaneum, Stabia, and Pompeii, were completely buried. 
This eruption was fatal to the elder Pliny, the historian, who 
fell a victim to his humanity and love of science. 

Thirty-eight eruptions of Vesuvius are recorded in history 
up tothe year 1806. That of 1779 hasbeen described by 
Sir William Hamilton as among the most remarkable from 
its extraordinary and terrific appearance. During the 
whole of July the mountain was in a state of considerable 
fermentation, subterraneous explosions and rumbling noises 
being heard, and quantities of smoke thrown up with great 
violence, sometimes with red-hot stones, scoriz, and ashes. 
On the 5th of August the volcano was greatly agitated, a 
while sulphurous smoke, apparently four times the height 
and size of the volcano itself, issuing from the crater, at the 
same time that vast quantities of stones, &c. were thrown 
up to the supposed height of 2000 feet. The liquid lava, 
having cleared the rim of the cratar, flowed down the sides 
of the mountain to the distance of four miles. ‘The air was 
darkened by showers of reddish ashes, blended with long 
filaments of a vitrified matter resembling glass. 

On the 7th, at midnight, a fountain of fire shot up from 
the crater to an incredible height, casting so bright a light 
that the smallest objects were clearly distinguishable at any 
place within six miles of the volcano. On the following 
evening, after a tremendous explosion, which broke the 
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windows of the houses at Portici, another fountain of liquid 
fire rose to the surprising height of 10,000 feet, (nearly two 
miles,) while puffs of the blackest smoke accompanied the 
red-hot lava, interrupting its splendid brightness here and 
there by patches of the darkest hue. The lava was partly 
directed by the wind towards Ottainano, on which so thick 
a shower of ashes, blended with vast pieces of scorie, fell, 
that, had it been of longer continuance, that town would 
have shared the fate of Pompeii. It took fire in several 
places ; and had there been much wind, the inhabitants would 
have been burned in their houses, it being impossible for 
them to stir out. ‘To add to the horror of the scene, inces- 
sant volcanic lightning darted through the black cloud that 
surrounded them, while the sulphureous smell and _ heat 
would scarcely allow them to draw their breath. In this 
dreadful state they remained nearly half an hour. The re- 
maining part of the lava, still red-hot and liquid, feli on the 
top of Vesuvius, and covered_its whole cone, together with 
that of La Somma, and the valley between them, thus form- 
ing one complete body of fire, which could not be less than 
two miles and ahalf in breadth, and casting a heat to the 
distance of at least six miles around. 


3 
FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 


EVIDENCES OF CONVERSION.—No. II. 


Of the nature of zeal in religious duty, as an evidence 
of grace. 

Some are disposed to contemplate religion as appertaining 
exclusively to the understanding, while others make it to 
consist wholly in feeling. Unquestionably the heart and un- 
derstanding are both concerned in the services of religion ; 
and they, who would exclude the one or the other, are in a 
mistake'concerning the subject. 

There is a great difference in mankind in the native ar 
dour of their feelings. Some are more ardent than others, 
in whatever engages their attention. They are carrie 
away with their feelings, and are all life and activity. When 
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this trait of character is manifest in a course of conduct if 
any considerable degree, it is called zeal. As all are capa- 
ble of more or less ardour of feeling, so all are capable of be- 
ing more or less zealous, as they become interested in ob- 
jects, or in courses of conduct. They who are naturally ar- 
dent, will become zealous in almost every thing, which they 
view as of any importance. If it be in the cause of religion, 
or in the business of the world, they will manifest the same 
trait of character. Zeal is that ardour of feeling and de- 
sire, which prompts to persevering efforts in what engages 
the attention; and this depends, in a great measure, on the 
natural constitution of man. In itself considered, zeal is no 
evidence either in favour or against a man’s piety. Itisa 
manifestation of the natural temperament of one’s feelings. 
Because one person has more zeal than another, it is no de- 
cisive evidence that he has more piety. You see some ar- 
dent in their worldly business,—they enter. on it with all 
their might—are engaged, and full of life and energy. In 
case such petsons become pious, you will expect to behold 
them zealous in religion; and on the other hand, they who 
are less zealous in the things of the world, will manifest less 
in the things of religion, and perhaps are as devoted in heart 
to the cause, as the other class of persons. A man’s zeal 
always shews in what his feelings are engaged ; yet it does 
not always shew that his feelings are right. Zeal must be 
guided by knowledge to turn to any valuable account. 
Without knowledge, it is dangerous, and is unsafe to be re- 


lied in at all, as evidence of piety. The zeal of the worldly 


minded men in the business of the world is no evidence of 
piety, nor would it be in the things of religion, so long as. 
their governing motive is onthe side of the world. The 
Ephesians were very zealous for the worship of the great god- 
dess Diana. Pagans are zealous in the worship of idols, at 
this day, and are ready to make great sacrifices to appease 
their anger and conciliate their favour! All classes of reli- 
gious sectaries are zealous in maintaining their peculiar 
epinions and forms of worship. Atheists and Deists are 
zealous in defending the principles of their belief! But in 
these examples, who will say that zeal is evidence of Chris- 
tian character? Were zeal of itself evidence of piety, it 
would prove the existence of piety in Jews and Infidels—tn 
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Pagans and Mahometans—in Deists and Atheists! but it 
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* must be apparent to all, that this cannot be the case. 


Worldly motives may have influence in leading men to be 


» zealous in the services of religion, in some connexions. The 


may see it to be for their advantage to appear on the Lord’s 
side, and for a time, manifest much zeal in maintaining the 
worship of God, even when they are seeking their own pri- 
vate advantage. It is in this manner that many act, who are 
falsehearted enthusiasts. ‘They outwardly appear well for a 
time, and wish to be commended for their forwardness and 
readiness in religious duty. And their zeal is the principat 
evidence of piety on which they rely in maintaining the re- 
putation of being Christians: Thus Jehu, who was employed 
in the Providence of Ged as an instrument in fulfilling the 
predictions of Elijah concerning the house of Ahab, wished 
to obtain the praise of men. This is apparent from his whole 
history, and especially from his invitation to Jehonadab, 
when he said, “ Come with nie, and see my Zeal for the 
Lord.” Jehu was seeking his. own glory in all his zeal in 
maintaining the worship of God; “ for he took no heed to 
walk in the law of the Lord God of Israel with all his heart.” 

Joash was a great reformer in Jehoida’s time, It is re- 
corded of him, “that he did that which was right in the 
eyes of the Lord all the days of Jehoida the priest ;” but 
after the death of Jehoida, Joash’s zeal declined,—he be- 
came a vile wretch, and was at last put to death by his own 
servants. In many cases God has employed wicked men 
in accomplishing his predictions, who while thus employed 
have conducted as zealous servants of the Lord, yet have 
been at heart seeking their own private interests. Paul, be- 
fore his conversion, was a zealous Pharisee. He displayed 
much fortitude and much fixedness of purpose in laying 
waste the Church of God, and in persecuting the disciples 
of Jesus even unto death. His own account of himself 
shews a high degree of zeal in what he then thought to be 
right. “ I was zealous towards God, as ye all are this day, 
and I persecuted this way unto death; and I verily thought 
with myself, J ought to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth; and concerning zeal, persecuting the 
Church.” At the time the apostle gave this account of himr 
self, he was sepsible that he had done wrong in all hig 
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religious zeal, before his conversion, although he then 
thought he was serving God. It is certain, that men may 
manifest zeal in a wrong as well as in a right cause; and 
hence zeal must not be taken for piety nor regarded as evi- 
dence of piety. Without a knowledge of duty, zeal is blind, 
—it may be right—it may be wrong. It requires know- 
ledge to temper and regulate it in its operations. They 
who give way to their feelings and passions, are in great 
danger of being carried into improper irregularities of con- 
duct and into errors in sentiment. It is to be feared, that 
many are deceived in their religious hopes, by placing too 
great dependence on their zeal. ‘They take it for granted, 
that they are Christians, and that they could not be so much 
engaged in religious meetings, and so ready to talk on rell- 
gious subjects, if they were not converted persons. And all 
the opposition, which they meet from the world, whether it 
zs made to their own inconsistencies or not, they construe 
into persecution for righteousness sake. Even sober argu- 
mentation, with some zealous enthusiasts, is regarded as per- 
secution. Great caution is to be observed in forming an 
estimate of a man’s piety by his zeal. The character of his 
zeal is to be taken into the account; and if it appear to be 
enlightened by knowledge, and to be grounded in holiness, 
it may be.marked as evidence of conversion. In nothing is 
zeal more becoming than in the cause of Christ. It is no 
matter how much zeal Christians have, provided it be gov- 
erned by knowledge. And that zeal which is governed by 
knowledge, and under the direction of pious feeling in the 
heart, will be of a consistent character, and it may rise high- 
er and higher, and shine brighter and brighter, as men ad- 
vance in the journey of life. But they, whose zeal is in- 
constant and irregular, have reason to fear that their hearts 
are not right with God. If religious truth and duty have 
gained ascendancy in the heart, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose they will command our persevering efforts. Men al- 
ways do what they love to do, and do with all their might 
what they consider as most essential to their happiness. It 
cannot be otherwise, that real converts should manifest as 
much or more zeal in religion as they ever manifested in the 
things of this world. Here is a louder call for energy, ac- 
-tivity, ardour, and perseverance, than in any, worldly en- 
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terprise. The zeal of the child of God should outbura that 
of the worldling,—it should be as unquenchable, and more 
stedfast and unyielding. The motives addressed to his 
mind are so much more weighty than those by which men of 
the world are governed, as heavenly joys are superior to the 
pleasures of sense. There is no room for comparison in the 
case. If his zeal ought to bear any proportion to the im- 
portance of the interests to be secured, the child of God 
should never grow weary, or decline in his-stedfastness. He 
knows that his time here is short,—that much is to be done 
in his own preparation for heaven,—that his conduct will af- 
fect the state of others,—that he belongs to a vast kingdom, 
the honour and prosperity of which depend on the zeal and 
fidelity of its subjects. In these circumstances, who will 
say that the child of God ought not to be diligent and active, 
and persevering in the discharge of duty? If any cause de- 
mand all the ardour and energies of the soul, it is this in 
which he is engaged ! 


MODES OF SALUTATION. 


Or all human custums, none is MOre aucient urmore gen 
eral than that of reciprocal salutation. We find it among 
the people of antiquity, as well as inevery modern nation. 

As every nation has its own coins, it has in like manner pe- 
culiar forms of salutation which belong to it. 

In the East, the sign of salutation is peace or repose, (the 
shalom of the Hebrews, the salam of the Arabs.) “ Peace 
be with you ;” and the answer is, “ With you be peace.” 
This form perfectly expresses what is the object of the de- 
sires and of the enjoyments of the Oriéntals ; it presents a 
vital feature in their character. The words peace and re- 
pose, include with the Orientals every species of comfort and 
happiness ; and it is with these therefore that they salute 
and wish each ether well. 

The salutation of the Greeks was almost the contrary to 
that of the Orientals; and we ought.to expect it, when we 
reflect on the character of this active people so entirely op- 
posite to that of those effeminate nations. ‘The Greek was 
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active, occupied, and feared nothing but repose; hence his 
salute was, “ Act successfully.” And as he delighted in 
pleasure and joy, he wished them to his friends, by saying, 
“ Flesh rejoice!” And in accosting one, he would ask, 
* What are you doing? what are you busied in?” 

The Romans set less value on pleasure, and were more 
interested about that strength which constituted the basis of 
a warlike character. Quomodo vales / signifies literally, 
How is your strength? Vale et salve. Be strong and 
healthy. These forms paint well the character of the Ro- 
man, who distinguished himself more by force, energy, and 
power, than by activity, talents, and serenity of disposition. 

The Carthagenians did not use any salutations by speech 
at their meetings ; but as a sign of love and friendlines, they 
would kiss their right hands each together, and then kiss 
one another. 

The Moors likewise at their meetings would kiss the right 
shoulders of one another: and when they took leave for their 
departure, they would kiss each other’s knee. 

In Italy, they have three several kinds of salutation for 
the day. In the morning they say, Dio vi dia el buono 
giorno ; God give you a good morrow. At midnoon, Dia 
vt dia salute; God give you health. And at evening they 
oh Buonasera ; Goodeven. They say also many times, 

t accommando ; | commend me to you. And after two or 
three hours of night is past, then they say, Dio vi dia la 
buona notte ; God give you the goodness of the night.— 
Sometimes also they are accustomed to say, Id Dio vi con- 
tenti ; God content ye. 

In the kingdom of Valencia in Spain, when men meet to- 
gether, they salute each other in this manner ; ‘ Gentle sir, 
you are welcome.” And at the departing, the one saith, 
** God remain with you ;” and the other replieth, “‘ Go in a 
good hour.”? 

In Catalonia, such persons as chance to meet together, sa- 
lute one another thus ; “ You are very well arrived, sir.” 

In Castile, some used to say, “God keep you:” others, 
* God be with you.” And when they leave each other, the 
one saith, “ God conduct you:” and the other answereth, 
“ The blessed angels bear you company.” Some also used 











S71 
to say, ‘ Withyour good grace and favour.” And others, 


simply, ‘ Adieu, sir.” 

In the French modes of salutation, the character of that 
nation is remarkably evinced : Comment vous portez vous 2 
Yous portez vous bien 2? Do we not see that these expres- 
sions are appropriated to a’people who set a great value on 
agility, and on the manner in which the body is fixed on its 
legs, and disposed for motion? The salutations of the 
French have moreover this peculiarity, that they express or- 
dinary, and even feeble, sentiments, in a very lively man- 
ner: Je suis charme, ravi, enchante de vous voir en bonne 
sante. Would not one think all this addressed to an inti- 
mate friend, that we had not seen for twenty years? By 
no. means: it is somebody that one cares for in a very ordi- 
nary way, and that one could well dispense with seeing at 
all; but this.is a ceremony of habit, and one of those hyper- 
boles so familiar to the French language, and to the spirit of 
the nation. 

Activity and agility, may be counted among the great 
qualities of the French ; and this nation, which carries itself 
well, has gained many a victory over its neighbours, the 
Germans, who find themselves well. In the usual German 
salutation of Wie befinden sic sich? How do you find 
yourself ?) we may see a proof of the solid, indolent, passive 
character, by which this people are distinguished. To wish 
a guest a good appetite at the commencement of a repast, is 
a civility quite unknown in Germany; the language does 
not even possess the word; but when he rises from table, 
they wish he may have had a happy repast, a benign re- 
past; that he may find himself the better for the cheer he 
has had. 

The salute of the English, says a German writer, M. 
Krummacher, “ is distinguished :by its energy—How do you 
do? Here we discover a redoubled activity: This word 
do, plays a great part in the English language, and is a lever 
which puts all the other verbs “in motion. We should not 
wrong these modern Phenicians, if we understood their last 
do in the sense which they give it in commerce; nor if we 
received the little phrase, how-do you do, in the meaning of 
how go your affairs? This salutation would suit very well 
a commercial nation, to which nothing is more interesting 
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than its commerce ; and which places, in the rank of affairs, 
those only which have relation to it. Ifthis philosophy does 
ite not merit a profound respect, at least it attracts very pro- 
a) i. found attentions.” 

—T. _. From England, let us take a trip to Holland. Hoe vaert 
mynheer 2 “How travels my lord? Does not this saluta- 
tion at once present to our imaginations, a big Dutchman, 
well fed and well clad, travelling at his ease in a gaudy 
trecschuyt on one of his superb canals, and hailinga passing 
friend to enquire if he also travels as conveniently ? 

The North American Indians, when a friendly visitor ap- 
proaches their wigwam, perform the simple ceremony of an 
introduction to their chief, by putting the pipe of peace in 
| the stranger’s mouth, and inviting him to a seat near the 
| fire, upon a clean blanket; while in most of the South Sea 
Islands, though the custom may vary in some respects, this 
| very important preliminary to a friendly intercourse is usual- 
ly adjusted by an easy contact of the parties’ noses, or by an 
exchange of gifts. What more than this can indeed be ne- 
cessary, when the minds of both are really disposed to friend- 
Hi ship ; and what splendid ceremony of introduction can in- 
| ae Spire sentiments of good will, where enmity has already ta- 
is ken root ? 











FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 


ON DEATH. 
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. “ Death finds us ’mid our play-things—snatches us 
As a cross nurse might do a wayward child, 
From all our toys and baubles. His rough case 
Unlooses all our favorite ties on earth: 
And well if they are such as may be answered 
In yonder world, where all is judged of truly.”’ 





To most persons, death is a serious subject. There are 
few who have sufficient hardihood to mock at its approach, 
or even to speak of it with levity. When we reflect on this 
subject, we cannot but remember that death dissolves our 
connexion with this world, and removes us to the realities of 
eternity. We then cease. to participate in worldly scenes; 
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vio longer retaembef our joys and our sorrows, forget the 
schemes of emolument or ambition in which we were enga- 
ged, and become tenants of the tomb. Why is it that we 
are reluctant to bring our thoughts to this subject, connected: 
as it is with our future and immortal destiny. Man is so 
éonstituted that he revoits at every scene of suffering, and: 
thoughts on this subject come unwelcome to his breast. It 
is true that divine wisdom has fenced the grave around with 
fear. But if we were more accustomed to think upon our 
latter end, to anticipate the time when our hold upon life 
would be loosed, and to bring before our eyes eternal scenes, 
death would not appear with an aspect so frightful, nor so: 
frequently find us unprepared for its approach. How often 
is it the fact, that in the midst of pleasure and gaiety, in the 
pursuits of wealth and aggrandizement, this terrific enemy 
appears, and destroys all our hopes, and disappoints all our 
expectations. 

The christian who has been long engaged in the service of 
his Master, and whose piety has burned with an increasing 
brightness, may welcome with joy the hour of his departure. 
But he will never treat the stibject of death with levity. He 
will view it as an event peculiarly solemn and alarming ; as 
an event which removes him from life, closes his day of pro- 
bation, and calls him before his Judge,—from whose eye no 
action of our lives is concealed, and to whom no thought 
and motive of the heart is unknown. But this fear is not 
the servile terror with which theguilty sinner stands appall- 
edat the sight of death. Such astate of mind is by no means 
consistent with the christian character. Ifa man has beef 
strenuous in his exertions, and humble and prayerful in his 
life, he may hope to close his eyes on the world with the tri- 
umphant words of the Apostle,—O death, where is thy 
sting 2 O grave, where is thy victory ? 

If death be an event so much feared by the christian, how 
must it be viewed by an unbeliever? -He has never thought 
of it but with derision—has never prayed for the presence of 
his God to attend him, as he travelsWown the dark valley— 
and has no hope of a reversion of happiness beyond the 
grave. All the images, which the genius of Shakspeare 
could combine, will haunt his mind, and wring his bosom 
with anguish. 
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Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
Tolie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice! 
To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world, or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
{magine howliag !—’tis too horrible! 
The Weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. Shaks. 


Some infidels and scoffers have, on their death-bed, un- 
doubtedly been given over to hardness of heart. Their 
conscience has slumbered, never more to awake till the 
voice of heaven shall pronounce their irreversible. doom. 
But whenever the fact has been otherwise, they have la- 
mented, in the bitterest terms, their misspent life. In com- 
parison with these scenes, how calm is the death of the 


christian. He looks back on a life spent in the fear of God, 
and in promoting the best interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom; and he looks forward with delightful anticipations to 
the period when corruption shall put on incorruption, and 
mortality be clothed with immortality. We can dwell with 
satisfaction on the last scene in the lives of such men as 
Seneca or Socrates. How noble to see the former opening 
his veins with coolness and serenity, in obedience to the 
will of a relentless tyrant 5 or to see the latter magnanimous- 
ly refusing to escape when an opportunity offered, and at 
last, drinkiag with composure the fatal hemlock. But how 
much more interesting to contemplate the death of Addison 
or of Scott, and see with what caristian composure they 
could “pass to, that undiscovered country, from whose 
bourne no traveller returns.” Such we may suppose was 
the end of Martyn—that eminent servant of his Master,— 
though no friend was near to sooth his expiring moments,— 
to suggest motives of hope and support during the trying 
scene,—who could 





the last sad office pay, 
And smooth his passage to the realms of day. 
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The immortality of the soul was a truth at which the 
heathen could never arrive. Cicero, the wisest of the an- 
cient philosophers, after having given the subject a thorough 
investigation, confesses that it was one on which we could 
never arrive at any certainty. Plato, in his dialogues, has 
many speculations on this head, but he acknowledges that 
the evidence in support of its truth iseso unsatisfactory, that 
however desirous a wise man might be, he could never 


wholly believe it. But Revelation has not left ws in doubt.\ 


It has distinctly and expressly declared, that “ I am the re- 
surrection and the life,” saith the Lord; “ whosoever be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.” . And again, “ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth: And though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.” 

The death of our friends should remind us that we also 
are mortal. There are probably few of my readers, who 
have not at some period of théir lives been called to stand 
at the bed-side of a dying friend ;—-have seen the spirit hov- 
ering on the point of its departure, and have heard the warm 
and pressing exhortations to prepare for a similar event.— 
We have also attended them to the house appointed for all 
living—taken a farewell view of the form we loved—heard 
the appalling sound of the screws as they fastened the lid of 
the last mansion of mortality—and seen the object of our af- 
fections committed to the dust of the earth, there to rest till 
ihe heavens and the earth are no more. It ought to be our 
most anxious inquiry, how have we profited from these sea- 
sons of affliction? Have they had a tendency to wean us 
from the world, to enliven the fervor of our affections, and 
to increase our aspirations after holiness? Or have they 
passed unheeded by, and served only to harden the heart, 
and to render it more callous to all serious impressions. 

I know of no scene so interesting or instructive as a walk 
in the church-yard. ‘There we see what a harvest death 
has gathered to his garner! Yet who were they? Did they 
come to their graves in a good old age, or were they cut 
down in the meridian or the morning of life, when the pros- 
pects of the world were just opening and brightening before 
them? Had they the same feelings and passions that we 
kaye? Some probably began life with the same unclouded 
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. prospects, basked in the smiles of fortune, and were as deep- 
-4y engrossed in schemes of ambition or emolument. Others 
were doomed to poverty and neglect,—the heirs of misfor- 

.tane—the inheritors of the scorn and contempt of the world. 

Some lived without thinking of death, intent only on amass- 
ing wealth ; and to secure this object they scrupled not to 
wrest from the widow and orphan, their pittance. They di- 
ed rich ;-but the sod had scarcely time to grow green on 

their. graves before oblivion hovered over their memory.— 
Others feared God and worked righteousness; lent their 
assistance in aid of benevolent and charitable objects, and 
their memory lives in the grateful remembrance of posterity. 
There the old and the young—the rich and the poor, the ig- 
noble and the great, sleep in “ dumb forgetfulness,” awaitin 

| we summons of the general judgment and the doom of all ; 

t when 





































“ The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
And all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 
And like the baseless fabrick of a vision 


Leave not a wreck behind !”’ ¢ 1 | 





¢ There is an eternity for man,” says the elegant author 
ef Waverly, “ when his fretful and hasty course through the 
vale of time shall be erased and over. What the petty | 
foaming of a rivulet is to the deep and-vast billows of the i 
ocean, are our cares, hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows, to the H 
! objects which must occupy ug through that awful and bound- | 
i less succession of ages.” Bait oD. Ls. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 


A DREAM. 


ee 


‘‘ Jn the sleep.of death what dreams may come!’’——-SHAKESPEARE. 


In the twilight of an autumnal evening I walked in the 
field of graves. My thoughts dwelt on death and eternity. 
As I paused by the grassy hillock of one who was dear to 
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A Dream. 377 


me as my own soul, my mind reverted to past scenes. In 
imagination I lived over again the hours of childhood, with 
her who was the corapanion of my walks, of my studies and 
my pastimes, my joys and my sorrows, my hopes and my 
fears. Passing over those days on which the thoughts love 
to linger, I stood by ner sickly couch, pressed the throb- 
bing temples, felt the feeble and unsteady pulse, supported 
the languishing head, and fanned the burning cheek. Again 
I assumed the look of composure, while the last ray of hope 
expired in my heart. The hour came, the long dreaded, 
long deprecated hour—lI felt the last languid embrace—the 
impression of those cold and quivering lips which said— 
Farewell! Witha trembling hand I closed those eyes which 
had so often greeted me with smiles of love ; I felt that all 
was over, and the chill of despair fixed on my heart. Again 
TI opened the coffin’s lid—gazed on those features, in death 
still lovely, kissed the marble brow and bathed it with my 
tears. But even this mournful pleasure was soon denied. 
The lifeless body was torn from me—in this spot I saw it 
laid, and covered with the cold earth. Ah! friend of my 
heart, many a year has passed away since that mournful 
day—still thou art not forgotten ; and we shall meet again. 
I slowly moved from the grave thinking of the Saviour’s 
heart-cheering words, “thy brother shall rise again.” The 
day will come when this inclosure now so still. and quiet, 
shall be all life and animation. .¥es; these graves shall open 
and these dead come forth. Soon after my return home, I 
retired to rest, and fell into a gentle slumber, but my mind 
still pursued its train of reflections. 

I dreamt that I was still walking in the grave yard, when 
suddenly the last trumpet sounded in my ear, and a voice 
like thunder burst from the heavens, calling on the dead to 
arise and cqgme to judgment. All around me the earth was 
in motion, and I was almost stunned with shouts of joy and 
shrieks of terror. ‘The next moment I stood with the mil- 
lions of mankind at the judgment seat of Christ. The books 
were opened. On one hand I beheld a multitude which no 
man can number, with forms of ineffable beauty, surpassing 
what the most vivid imagination can conceive. Every 
countenance beamed with delight and joyful expectation. 
These are they, thought I, who came out of great tribulation, 
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378 A Dream. 


whose robes are washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb. ‘This is that band of warriors who fought the battles 
of the Lord, were faithful unto death, and are now to receive 
acrown of life. There I distinguished many a faithful min- 
ister who seemed already to have forgotten their tears and 
groans and sleepless nights. With eyes brightening with in- 
expressible joy, they surveyed many souls for .hich they 
had travelled in birth, now marshalled on the right hand of 
the Judge. There I saw the missionaries of the cross, 
amongst whom I was able to distinguish Brainerd, and Mills, 
and Parsons, and Newell, and Martyn, and many others. 
_ Their tears were all wiped away—a bright host of redeemed 
pagans clustered around them and began the songs of 
ven. Isaw too the pious female who did what she could 
—who prayed fervently, and with her basket of Bibles and 
Tracts braved the world’s scorn, and endured beholding 
Him who is invisible. Many rose up and called her blessed. 
T saw the faithful teacher, who watched, and wept, and pray- 
ed—bore patiently the waywardness and perverseness of 
youth—who strove with anxious solicitude to win young im- 
mortals to Jesus—who was sometimes ready to sink under 
blasted hopes and unlooked for discouragements : a multi- 
tude of bright cherubs flocked around him, and plainly told 
that his labour was not in vain in the Lord. Amongst this 
vast company of happy beings, I beheld a group whose faces 
lowed with a more celestial radiance than the others.-— 
These, thought I, are the martyrs who suffered persecution 
for Christ’s sake; who were scourged, sawn in sunder, or 
burned at the stake. ‘They shouted for joy that they were 
permitted to suffer, and they gave all the glory to Him who 
is worthy. 

I turned reluctantly from this delightful scene, to behold 
far on the left the guilty throng. O what acontrast! Every 
countenance was pale with dismay—every frame shook with 
strong emotion. There I beheld the daring infidel now no 
longer bold—the Voltaire’s, the Hume’s, the Paine’s, who 
cast contempt on the bible—with shameless effrontery dared 
to load with abuse the name of that divine Philanthropist 
whi at the expense of his own blood, rescued a fallen world. 
Dared to trifle with death and eternity, with heaven and hell, 
with the resurrection of the dead and the final day; dared 
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A Dream. 879 


with a fool hardiness that freezes the blood, to invoke the 
forgiveness of God, though they affirmed that they never in- 
tended to repent—dared with more than madness to stig- 
matize the benevolent Saviour with the appellation of 
wretch, and to vow that they would crushhim. These are 
they whose infamous productions continued to disseminate 
a more fatal poison, than the deadly Upas, long after the 
pen had dropped from the guilty hand that held it. I beheld 
them with red eye-balls take a fearful glance at the burning 
gulf, which opened its horrid jaws to receive them. There 
I saw the worldling who bartered heaven for a few perishing 
pleasures ; the miser who doated on his bags of gold ; stopt 
his ears at the cry of the needy ; in whose bosom the agoni- 
zing groans of the perishing heathen, could awaken no sensa- 
tion of pity and concern. There too, I saw the votary of 
dissipation, who thoughtlessly ran the giddy round of life— 
who discarded her bible and her God, and scorned to bow 
the knee to the Saviour. I beheld the moralist who com- 
passed himself with sparks of his own kindling—who, dis- 
regarding the sure foundation, trusted in works of righteous- 
ness which he haddone. But my attention was arrested by 
an individual who exhibited a spectacle of woe, if possible, 
more dreadful than any I have yet mentioned. It wasa 
child who was reared by pious parents—a child for whom a 
mother wept in secret places—for whom a father raised the 
midnight prayer—a child whose infant knees were taught to 
bend before God—whose first accents lisped the praise of 
Jesus—a child who was exhorted and entreated from day to 
day, with many tears, to tura unto the Lord. He was now 
on the lefthand. Hs looks—ah! language fails to describe 
them—but they cannot be forgotten! His shrieks—they 
pierced deep into the soul. I saw his parents too—they 
looked calmly on him—they uttered no prayer—they wiped 
away no tear—they saw the piteous and imploring looks of 
the child of their fondest hopes, their most fervent prayers— 
they saw him sink down—down—down, far below the wor- 
shipper of Juggernaut, and with united voices they cried, 
Alleluia ! Righteous art Thou QO Lord / 

At this instant 1 awoke from my slumber. My limbs 
shook with terror; my heart was faint within me, but it 
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leaped for joy when I recollected that I was yet in a proba- 

tionary state, and I looked up to God with earnest supplica- 

tion, to enable me to prepare for the solemn day. 
CORNELIA. 











FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 
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BETWEEN A MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN. 





Henry—Eliza— William and Amelia. 




















Mother. My dear ones, it is now just 6 o’clock ; do you 
Wi all wish to accompany ma in the proposed walk ? 

if All. Yes,ma, we thought it time to be going. 
| ( After arriving on the bank of a river )— 

M. Well, my precious children, I expect you are all 
somewhat fatigued with running to gather every little flow- 
Me er, &c. we will set down here a few moments. 
in 8 Eliza. This soft green turf looks like a velvet carpet ; y 
ine these leaves and flowers—how blooming this garland looks 
—and how sweet is its odeur—look at this sweet brier, ma, 
and these wild roses—how pale is the delicate blossom of 
the sweet brier, and how lovely the darker hue of that 
-modest blushing wild rose. 

M. The rose is an apt emblem of beauty ; in native 
pride it blossoms a little while—is liable to be plucked, torn, 
or even blasted in bud—but if permitted to live its time, it 
will soon fade ;—not so with the human mind ; its superi- 
or beauties can be ripening through life and will be unfold- | 
ing and increasing thoughout the never ending ages of eter- 
nity ! 

William. Ma, is it not God who made all things—whose 
hand so profusely scatters flowers and clothes the trees and 
| fields in verdant green ? : 

M. Yes, my child, it is he who is so béunteous in good- 
ness—have you so soon lost the words of the morning ? 

George. Is it not Jesus Christ that created all things ? 
Ithink you often speak of him as being the Creator. 
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M. My dear, he is God, the Lord. I wish you to have 

itis impressed upon your mind. Little Amelia, what: does 
your catechism say upon this subject ? 
' A. * There is but one only, thesdiving and true God. 
There are three persons in the godhead, the Father, Son, 
and Holy Guost ; these three are ane God, the same in sub- 
stance, equal in power and glory.” 

E. Is it supposed that God the Son is Creator alone? 

M. William, my son, what says the first of Genesis 
about it? 

W. “In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth ?” 

M. Eliza, what says the 26th and 27th of the same. 
chapter ? 

E. “ And God said, Let us make man, in our own im-. 
age, after our likeness; and let them have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, &c. So God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God created 
he him; male and female created he them.” 

M. Here you see that God as creator, is mentioned both 
in the singular and plural number; or as one, and three in 
ene. Henry, what are the four first verses, and the first 
clause of the 14th of the first chapter of John? 

H. “Inthe beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by him, and 
without him was not any thiag made that was made. In 
him was life; and the life was the light of men. And the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

M. Jnuimitably sublime is the language of the Bible! 
It is Jesus Christ who is here spoken of as the Word, as you 
probably recollect, if you haye not forgotten the remainder 
of the chapter. Jt is the ¢riune God who is Creator. This 
holy mystery cannot be exactly explained. You have heard 
your Pa explain to you about the distinct parts performed 
by the three glorious persons, in the work of redemption ; 
but we will reserve this sacred subject for another time. My 
Amelia, what think you of this beautiful, smooth expanse. 
of water? 

A. J wonder why it does not sometimes overflow.all 
the land. 

M; Henry, my son, why is it that it does. not > 
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H. It was God, who, when he formed it, sublimely said, 
# Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ; afd here let thy 


proud waves be stayed !” 
A, understand it, brother; it is because it cannot dis- 


ebey his word. 

M. ‘True, my dear, it cannot; but what think you of 
man, Henry? he has the power, his will being left free ; he 
can obey, and does not. 

H. It is because his heart is wicked, is it not ? 

M. Yes, my son; proud, ungrateful human beings, for 
‘whom all that is delightful was created, are alone disobedi- 
ent and rebellious. ‘The fountain of this evil is the hard 
heart. May he who alone is able, change your carnal hearts, 
and give each a new one full of love. Now look at the 
eastern hills, my dear children ; see how beautifully the set- 
ting sun’s last rays shine on the verdant fields, and tips the 
green foliage of the trees. Turn your eyes and behold he 
has just sunk in the west: see how lovely that dark blue 
cloud is tipt with effulgent gold—tinged and shaded with 
various hues. Oh what bright colours. They are reflected 
from the dazzling luminary that has just disappeared. There 
is a small white cloud cradled near. What a beauteous 
sky. Eliza, could you sketch this landscape, think you, 
provided you was old enough, and had learnt the art of im- 
itating ? 

E. Oh, Ma, I could not; I could never learn to paint 
one as lovely. 

M. No, my dear, you could not ; but I enquired to dis- 
cover your taste; perhaps you have a tolerable one for 
drawing; but you have many more useful things to learn 
first. It is now time to bend our way homeward. 

A. Ma, how pleasant it is to have a home of one’s own 
to return to. 

M. Yes, my darling; and let it teach you to be thank- 
ful to him who bestows all your comforts and mercies. 

E. 1 often think of those beautiful ) aes, “ Every good 
and every perfect gift cometh from above, from the Father 
of mercies, with whem is no variableness neither shadow 
of turning.” 

M. And oh! may you learn to feel as well as think ; 
then will you realize its peculiar excellence and beauty. 
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But stop, William; step one side; you are about to tram- 
ple on and crush beneath your feet,a poor reptile, 

W. Pardon my carelessness—I did not see it. 
F | M. This time I will excuse you; but have a care in fu- 
ture. 


H. The poet I'read yesterday says : 


‘“‘T would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though grac’d with polish’d manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility,) the man, 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail, 

That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarn’d, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. CowPpeEr. 


M. And the same poet in that piece conveys the idea 
that when a venomous or loathsome one intrudes, where it 
ought not to be, it 
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“may die. 
A necessary act incurs no blame.” 





And does he not say, 


‘* Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love ittoo. The spring time of our years 

{s soon dishonour’d and defil’d, in most, 

By budding ilis, that ask a prudent hand 

To check them.” 


W. Ah! Ido not love to be cruel, Ma; but I am has- 
ty, and heedless. I love you for all your gentle reproof ; 
and when Iam penitent for any offence, I feel assured of 
your fergiveness. 

M. Youare sensible, I trust, that Ma does not reproach 
because she is angry, or punish because she is offended ; 
but reproof and correction are in love for the good of the 
children who are so dear. 

A. It is almost dark, and there is Pa coming to us. 

F. Ha! my dear Amelia, you will be a botanist, I be- 
lieve; your hands are full of various parts of different 
plants. My dear Matilda, you are rather late home, 

M. We have been pleasantly, and I hope profitably en- 
gaged, and time passed unheeded for once. 
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848 Extract from a Letter to‘a Female Friend. 






F. My children will remeniber to give me an account of 
what new ideas they have got, and how profitably they have 
spent the whole day, for I hope it has been all employed to 
some good account this evening. 








4. *‘ Count that day lost, whose quick revolving sun; 
Brings from your hand no worthy actions done.”’ 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 






Extract from a Letter to a Female Friend. 
























‘ Before I close, I cannot forbear offering a few re 
marks on a subject, to which, if I am rightly informed, yout 
attention has of late been more particulafly called, and in 
which, I am sure, your interests both present and future are 
deeply involved. You cannot be insensible, that in choos- 
ing a companion for life, the greatest caution is needed ; 

since on the kind of choice you make, will depend no incon- 
siderable share of your happiness or misery through the 
whole period of your earthly existence. IT insist on deep, 
deliberate reflection; in this case, the more, because I am 
apprehensive that'in human affairs there is no other in whicli 
the ardour of passion is so apt to stifle the voice of reason, 
and lead into errors the most alarming and disastrous. -Mul- 
titudes of pairs seem to present themselves before the mar- 
riage altar, with as much levity, and as little forethought, as 
they would manifest in going to a play of a party of pleas- 
ure. And it is not till after the first transports are over; 
that they find time for calm deliberation, ascertain each 
other’s true character, and discover, when, alas! it is too 
late to reatreat, the wretched situation to which their rash- 
ness and folly have reduced them. Who can calculate the 
evils which thousands have experienced, in consequence 
of a hasty determination in a matter of such vital interest ? 
I had rather you were subjected to poverty, and lived sin- 
gle in a hovel all your life, than that you should be united 
fo the man who possessed propensities that would lead him 
“to hate and wrong the woman he had sworn to love;’ to 
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plant thorns in the breast he should sooth with unceasing 
tenderness, and compensate the kind offices of affection by 
a brutal coldness and neglect. On the contrary, I should 
deplore the wretched condition of him whose hand was 
joined with yours, if, with “the milk of human kindness,” 
of which I hope your heart is full, were mingled a portion 
of the poisonous gall that engenders provocations and do- 
mestic strife. I should deem such a connexion the greatest 
earthly calamity that could befall him. Notwithstanding 
you might fill his storehouse with plenty, and his coffers with 
the precious metal, accost him with the voice of melody, 
and feast his eye with the charms of an angel, still if you 
possessed the temper of mind which, instead of harmonizing 
with his, should have a tendency to counteract his honest 
wishes and endeavours,—this, of itself, would be sufficient 
to counterbalance all the rest. I would urge, then, your 
strict adherence to a rule of universal application; a rule, 
which, when followed, I have’never known to fail ; and to 
the disregard of which is to be attributed far the greater 
portion of domestic evils. It is this. Cultivate virtue, 
modesty, mildness; and never yield your affections to any 
one, however high his attainmeiits in other respects, who is 
destitute of these qualities. They are essential to hap- 
piness. * 

It is the same in the moral world, as in the natural. Two 
dispositions of entirely opposite character will form no 
kind of union; but when brought into contact, are sure to 
repel each other. Like water and oil, they may meet, but 
will never mingle. The stronger, it is true, may get the 
mastery, and compel the weaker to silence and peace; but 
this state of things, as in the case of water thrown upon 
lime, will be preceded by a long and violent commotion, 
attended with much heat and hissing. There are other na- 
tures of a reciprocally attractive influence; which seem to 
verge toward one another, as if seeking ‘ like kindred drops 
to mingle into one.’ The feelings and affections of two in- 
dividuals of the different sexes may indeed be unlike in res« 
pect to intensity; but if they partake of the same qualities, 
and are exercised hy the same objects, they will readily 
combine. The chords of such hearts may be differently 
strung, and yet, if rightly attuned, will vibrate in perfect 
Vol. VII. No. 11. 33 











































































386 Letter from a Minister to his Daughter. 
harmony. But if that which touches one, produces no res- 
“wo from the other;—if that which one admires and 

oves excites the other’s aversion, all attempts towards a 
happy union must be utterly fruitless. Correspondency of 
sentiment, taste and temper, then, is the grand desideratum. 
Where this is wanting, unity of interest, and by conse- 
quence, connubial felicity can no more exist, than harmony 
of sound among voices out of tune. Let this be wanting, 
and all other qualifications, however amiable in themselves, 
will lose their power to please. Neither the glitter of wealth, 
nor the glare of beauty, can atone for its absence. O it is 
a goodly sight to behold the virtuous fair rejecting the over- 
tures of the rich, the polished, the pompous or the learned, 
so soon as she discovers in them a want of those corres- 
ponding virtues which would render her happy though the 
wife of a cottager, and without which she would be wretch- 
ed, though wedded to a lord and living in a palace. 

With the best wishes for your welfare, 
J am sincerely yours, 
St # B*F*, 
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LETTER FROM A MINISTER TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


Dear Exizaseru,—As you wish to hear from me on 
spiritual as well as my temporal affairs, I will endeavour to 
give you an exact statement of both, as follows. 

I am sometimes, in my retired moments, a little cast down, 
when I consider that I am literally a stranger and wanderer 
here below, but I trust I shall one day find my home ; for 
though I have now dwelt near seventy years in this clay 
cottage, and been at great expense to keep up the walls, 
which outwardly appear tolerably fair, yet I find the princi- 
pal supporters are decayed through time, the lights also are 
very middling, and I know not how soon [I shall be sum- 
moned to leave it ; and there is no renewal of lease granted 
to any one of the tenants. I am, as you know, a tenant at 
will, therefore liable to an order for quitting on a day or time 
fam ignorant of; but I feel a hope I shall have a better 
when I leave this, for the Owner is exceedingly kind, and by 
his will I am informed, has promised one more durable, and 
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subject to no decay, or want of repairs. I have never yet 
seen it, but by the landscape it appears beautiful in the ex- 
treme, and pleasantly situated, though there is a dark valley 
lies between, but there is a promised light and guide to every 
traveller, whose face is looking towards the inheritance. [ 
sometimes, when favoured with an opportunity, ask for my 
children, that they may have a part with me, for it is a very 
large estate, and I should dearly love to have all your com- 
pany. I have never been upbraided for asking, not once ; 
but I am afraid that any of you should disbelieve the ac- 
count, and not think it worth while to set out; or that oth- 
ers of you should grow weary, or loiter on the road; for I 
find no careless persons have any right, according to the 
will. My heart is inditing a good matter, but my paper 
will not hold out, and so I must bid you adieu for a while. 
if spared a little longer, I will tell you the rest. Your affec- 
igonate father. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 


ACCOUNT OF ST. POLYCARP. 


St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, is one of those who re- 
ceived instruction from the lips of the Apostles, and guided 
the chureh in the first age after their removal. 

He is supposed to be born about the year of our Lord 83, 
and after preaching the gospel for more than half a century, 
suffered martyrdom about A. D. 169. 

Of his early history, little is known except that he was a 
disciple of John the Apostle, and gave evidence of piety and 
talent in his youth, and was, as is reported, assisted in his 
education by the hand of charity. 

He is affirmed by Jerome to have been most distinguished 
among the Asiatic Bishops. As a friend, he was sought to 
by his brethren in the ministry; and as a venerated father 
in the church, his influence and authority were often felt 
even in remote kingdoms. 

The history of his martyrdom is given by his owa church 
in Smyrna in an epistle to the neighboring church in Phila- 


delphia. 
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388 Account of St. Polycarp. 


This took place under that fierce persecution which raged 
under Marcus Aurelius Antonius the philosopher. From 
this account it appears that when the persecution had spread 
to Smyrna, and christians were there called to seal their faith 
by blood, the infuriated populace raises thecry “ away with 
the impious, let Polycarp be sought for.” 

Tt soon met his ears, but he heard it unmoved. Uis 
friends entreated him to withdraw to a village in the vicinity. 
He complied ; and here in retirement with a few compan- 
ions, spent most of his time in devotion; entreating the 
Great Shepherd to restore tranquillity to his bleeding flock. 

His persecutors who had designed his rain, were now 
watching to discover the place of his retreat. By torture 
some of his attendants were induced to disclose the spot. 

It was at evening just as he had retired that the band sent 
to arrest him appeared at his dwelling. His friends ur- 
ged him to effect an escape. But he only replied “ the will 
of the Lord be done.” He presented himself before his per- 
secutors, and with a countenance cheerful, though grave and 
composed, kindly saluted them. 

Unacquainted with his person they were surprised at his 
figure, venerable with the marks of age, and an aspect in 
which was depicted the temper of the gospel. 

For a moment their hearts relented, and gladly would they 
have retired from his presence. Apparently unconcerned 
for himself he orders a table to be spread for their refresh, 
ment, while he might enjoy-one more hour for prayer. 

Retiring to his devotion he commends to ‘Ged his beloved 
friends and the cause of the Saviour. He ceased and is led 
forth to the city. Here he was met by delegates from 
the emperor, who received him to their chariot and endeav- 
ored to allure him from the christian faith, but finding bim 
inflexible they rudely thurst him from the chariot. When 
brought before the tribunal, the proconsul addressed him, 
“ swerve and I will release thee, curse Christ.” Eighty and 
six years have I served him, said Polycarp, and never hath 
he wronged me, and how can I blaspheme my King, who 
hathsaved me. His countenance now brightened with chris- 
tian confidence. 

The apparatus of death is prepared. Cherfully loosing 
is girdle he is bound to the stake. Clasping his hands he 
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offers his final prayer ; thanking God that he had “ counted 
him worthy of a portion in the number of the martyrs in the 
cup of Christ.” The flames are enkindled. Dust falls to 
dust. His weeping friends gather up his bones, as a pre- 
cious relict. ‘The spirit of Polycarp is united in the army 
of the martyrs. L. 


THE CONVICT. 


Rupert Smith, the son of a lone widow, the joy of. his 
mother’s heart, and her onlyeremaining earthly hope became 
an abandoned criminal. The warnings of his once dearly 
beloved mother, her entreaties, her sorrows, her sighs and 
her tears, made no impression on his obdurate heart, so as 
to induce him to abandon his wicked associates. He went 
on from bad to worse till at last he was taken, tried and con- 


victed of highway robbery and sentenced to die. While in. 


prison, awaiting the day appointed for his execution, his 
miud became alive to the horrors of his situation ; the sor- 
row of the world took hold upon him, he wept bitterly and 
was in agony at the fear of death. O how often did he wish 
that he had his life to begin again! and how many bring 
themselves to his distressing situation from their own wick- 
edness and folly, refusing advice till it is too late to be of any 
service to them! 

Look at Rupert Smith, seated on a form in the prison, 
with two companions in crime, whose listless apathy and 
indifference were a striking contrast to his agonizing appear- 
ance. One of his legs was chained to an iron rod which 
stretched aeross the floor of the cell, he could just move 
along the red—sit upon the form or lay hinsself down to rest 
upon a bed of straw.. The clanking of lis chains at every 
motion, reminded him, that he was a prisoner without hope.: 

I shall never forget his appearance. He wrung his hands 
—he cast his eyes wildiy around him—the wreathings of his 
body—his long and deep drawn moanings, and his many 
tears told me in language inexpressible “ that the way of 
transgressors is hard.” ‘The day of his execution arrived— 
he had seen his widowed mother—he had wept upon ker 
bosom—upon that bosom from whence he had drawn bis 
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first nourishment—and upon which he had often in infancy 
and childhood been soothed and hushed te rest—upon that 
bosom which was now like to burst asunder with the sad and 

werful conflict of maternal feelings, excited to the highest 
pitch of anguish,—he had bid her along farewell! His 
chains were knocked off—the last solemn services of reli- 
gion were concluded, he was upon the scaffold! He saw 
the coffin in which his body was to be placed, he gazed 
wildly around him, surveying the dreadful apparatus of 
death, and the assembled multitude, the witnesses of his 
shameful and ignominious end. ‘There was a solemn pause 
and then there was a stig and a bustle about the en- 
trance to the scaffold—a pardon had arrived! Hope had 
expired—the last minute of the appointed time was about to 
be numbered with the past, when it was intimated to him that 
the sentence of death was not to be carried into execution. 
Tell me—did this message of mercy communicate joy to 
the mind of Rupert Smith? and I will tell you that the Gos- 
pel communicates peace and joy to the sinner, when the glad 
tidings of deliverance from the divine vengeance through the 
one offering of Christ are heard and believed by him. O 
what a peace is then communicated, what a joy is then felt! 
a peace which passeth all understanding, a joy with which 
the world cannot intermeddle. 

Reader! has the gospel message produced joy in your 
heart 2 if it has not, it is because you have not believed it, 
neither have you understood it, for as soon will the convict 
awaiting on the scaffold the execution of the sentence of 
death, stand wnzmoved upon a pardon being read to him, as 
will the sinner who hears and believes the glad tidings of 
pardon and salvation through the blood of the Lamb. O 
think of this, and may the God of peace who brought again 
from the dead the Lord Jesus Christ give you peace and joy 
tn believing. 





FOR THE GUARBIAN AND MONITOR. 


“WE ALL DO FADE AS THE LEAF.” 


Child of mortality, fragile as the leaf that floats in the au- 
tumnal breeze, pause !———Consider what thou art—think of 
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the frailty of thy nature. Be admonished by the season of 
the year. A few months ago and the earth was clad in her 
robe of green. Nature smiled with beauty, and filled the be- 
holder with delight. Ah, what a change! All is fading, 
withering, dying! Man, behold the picture of thyself. Art 
thou in the spring of life? Does the deepest hue of health 
glow on thy cheek? Ah! remember the rose of spring. 
How sweet-—how heavenly fair! But it withered—it fell 
from its stalk—its pale leaves were scattered to the winds of 
heaven. Thou art not less frail. Fair youth, the blast of 
death will come over thee. The splendid garb which now 
adorns thy form must be laid aside. ‘Thy limbs must be 
wrapt in the robe which the dead wear. Gay youth, thou 
must die! Thevoice of thy mirth will soon cease; thine 
ear will soon be deaf to the sound of the viol. Thou must 
die, and O remember—remember, after death comes the 
judgment. Think of this when thou enterest the ball cham- 
ber—when thy feet move in the dance. Think of it when 
thou liest down, and when thou ‘risest up—when thou art in 
the house, and when theu art in the way. Thoughtless 
youth—zhou must stand before the judgment seat of Christ. 
He will by no means clear the guilty ! 
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THE CHILDREN’S ADDRESS TO GENERAL 
LA FAYETTE. 


Genera La Favervre, having visited each of the twenty 
four United States, and received the warm expression of @ 


Nation’s Gratitude for his distinguished services and devo-’ 


tion to her welfare, took his departure for France on the 
ninth of September, followed with the prayers of millions, 
who desire his present happiness and future felicity. This 
is an event of interest to all our readers, but especially so to 
some of our young friends, who contributed the necessary 
sum to censtitute the “ Natron’s Guest” a member, for life,, 
of the American Sunday School Union. This-¢eircumstance 
has already been announced in most of the papers, but we 
now have the pleasure to transfer to our pages a copy of the 
Children’s Address to La Fayette, with the certificate of 
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membership, which were elegantly engrossed and presented 
to the General at Washington just before his departure, with 
a copy of the Union’s Annual report and Sunday School 
Magazine, superbly bound, through Col. T. D. Conpy of 
South Carolina. © 


LICET SABBATIS BENEFACERE. 
ADDRESS TO GENERAL LA FAYEPTE. 


The children of the various schools of Philadelphia, sen- 
sible of the inestimable services rendered to their country by 
its early and best FRIEND, have joined in the unanimous ex- 
pression of respect and gratitude which it is the pride of our 
country with one voice to render you on this auspicious 
occasion. 

To commemorate the interesting scene of the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1824,* when you had the kindness to give them so long 
and so obliging an interview, and to unite with this a sense 
of the unspeakable goodness of Him who’has been your 

uide and the God of our Fathers, to whom we are indebted 
for all the extraordinary blessings which we enjoy in this. 
land of Liberty ; we beg permission to offer your name as a 
life member to the AMERICAN SunDAy Scuoot Union, an 
institution whose influence and success is at once one of the 
strongest evidences, and most happy results, of that state of 
society which it has been your privilege and your glory, un- 
der a kind ProvipENcE, so greatly to have contributed in 
obtaining for us. While the great and the honoured of this 
happy land are crowding around you with the most impo- 
sing testimonials of gratitude, we trust that this simple mark 
of youthful feeling will not be slighted by the friend of our 
fathers. To know that La Faverre, the benefactor of our 
country, and of the human race, is associated with a society 
whose exertions are directed to guard the young from way- 
ward and vicious courses, by early imbuing their minds with 
principles of knowledge and virtue, will be to us a most plea- 


* The day oh which several hundred scholars were presented to Gene- 
ral La Fayette on Independence Square, and received by him in the most 
kind and obliging manner. 
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sing reflection; and it will serve as an additional incentive 
to diligence in the improvement of our privileges. 
The certificate of membership, we beg leave to present, 


with these our humble, though ardent and sincere expressions ~ 


of love, gratitude and esteem, with which we are, and ever 
will remain, your affectionate and most obliged children. 


[CERTIFICATE. |] 

This certifies that General La Fayette has been duly con- 
stituted a Life Member of the American Sunday School 
Union by the contribution of the Children of various Schools 
of Philadelphia. 

(Signed) , ke 
JOSEPH L. INGLIS, Vice-President.* 
(Countersigned ) 
Freperick W. Porter, Corresponding Secretary. 
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YOUTHFUL SINS. 
“* Remember not the sins of my youth.” 


Youth is the period of thoughtlessness and inexperience. 
It is often passed away without profit, without much good 
acquired by us or conferred upon others. The first years 
are devoted to childish toys and recreations. The term of 
apprenticeship is spent by many in the sinful amusements 
of the day. Faults are excused by equivocation and lying. 
Tempted by others, the youth is sometimes induced to pur- 
loin his master’s goods, to steal from the till, to run into debt, 
to imitate the foolish fashions of the day, to break the Sab- 
bath, to associate with bad companions, to swear profanely, 
to talk obscenely, and to deride that which is good! The 
soul, the immortal soul, is an object of secondary concern, if 
of any concern at all. Studies are neglected, conscience is 
slighted, its admonitions are disregarded, the word of God is 
heard without attention, and prayer is totally neglected. 

Such is frequently, and such will be the conduct until re- 


* Jn the Absence of Alexander Henry, Esq. President. 
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flection commences, and the youth communes with his own 
heart, and his spirit makes diligent search ; until he thinks 
on his ways and becomes sensible of the evils of his heart 
and the iniquities of his life. ‘Then he will direet his prayer 
to God and say, “ Remember not the sins of my youth.” 
Reader did you ever use such a prayer? Did you ever pon- 
der the path of your feet ? Examine this part of Scripture— 
go and survey your life—go and confess your sins—go and 
seek salvation—go and join yourself to the Lord in an ever- 


lasting covenant. 
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THE HMHINDOO BOY WHO WOULD NOT WORSHIP IDOLS. 
. 


One boy, after being in the School a few months, on his 
return home, was requested to join in some idolatrous cere- 
monies which the natives use before their meals ; the boy 
said he had scruples, and would not any more bow down to 
idols. ‘The parents threatened to turn him out of the house, 
he replied, “ Very well—when my father and mother for- 
sake me, then the Lord will take me up.” He sought, and 
found, an asylum in the School, till his mother and father 
agreed to receive him again, though he would not worskip 
their graven images. 


THE BIBLE IN THE MEMORY. 


An Irish child being commanded by the priest, a short 
time ago, to burn his Bible, reluctantly complied ; but at the 
same time said, “ I thank God that you can’t take from me 
the twenty chapters that I have in my mind.” 
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ANECDOTE. 


A little girl about four years of age, saidto her mother, — 
& mother, shall we have a house in heaven ?” Her mother 
being very busy at the time, merely replied, “ Oh! no.” 
A younger sister three years of age then said, “ I think yes, 
mother. In my Father’s House are many mansions.”— 
“ Yes, (continued the elder,) and if it were not so, I would 
have told you.” 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. AND MONITOR. 
TO A CANARY BIRD IN A CAGE. 


Canary bird! I pity thee, 
A prisooer in a splendid cage ; 
Where no Canaries thou canst see, 
Thy mighty sorrows to assuage. 


Around the roof, from side to side, 
Thou seekest a passage in despair, 

Within thy walls thou must abide ; 
Supported by thy master’s care. 


How can’st thou eat! how can’st thou sing ’ 
How can thy pretty feathers shine 

When no returning seasons bring 
That liberty which once was thine ! 


But why should birds my thoughts employ, 
Whose whole existence is a span ? 

What can they suffer, or enjoy, 
Compared with that immortal man ! 


Hell is a cavern deep, and dark, 
Aud from it no escape can be: 
_. The song is blasphemy, and hark! 
That song is sung eternally. 


Almighty God! thy grace impart, 
That I may not with devils dwell ; 
Renew, and sanctify, my heart, , 
And pluck a burning brand from hell. 


Then well [tune my harp of praise, 
And rival angels in my song ; 
Gabriel shall hear the netes I raise; 
And be instructed by my tongue. P. Y. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN AND MONITOR. 


{TO THE ROBIN. 


Little herald of the spring ! 
Robin Redbreast! tune thy throat! 
Let me learn from thee to sing, 
-* And with praise swell every note ; 
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Poetry.— Youth, Mankcod, and Age. 


Perch thee on some neighboring tree ! 
When the morning streaks the skies : 
Let thy matins waken me 
From the bed of sloth to rise! 


Robin ! thou art free from care, 

Though no house nor home thou hast, 
And though wicked boys prepare 

To despoil thee of thy nest. 


Shall the feathered tribes appear 
Ever cheerful, while I grieve ! 

Let ine wipe the falling tear ! 
And begin anew to live. 


Robin’s song will quickly end: 
Lasting be my song of praise ! 

God of grace! thy Spirit send 
To direct me in thy ways! 


if I mean to join the choir 

Of bright angels, round the throne, 
{ must strike on earth, my lyre 

To Him who reigns, Three and One. 


aa 
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YOUTH, MANHOOD, AND AGE. 


Youth, ah ! youth, to thee, in life’s gay morning, 
New and wonderful are Heav'n and earth; 
Health the hills, content the fields adorning, 
Nature rings with melody and mirth. 
Love invisible, beneath, above, 
Conquers all things, all things yield to love. 
Time, swift time, from years their motion stealing, 
Unpereeived, hath sober Manhood brought ; 
Truth, her pure and humble forms revealing, 
Tinges faucy’s fairy dreams with thought, 
Till the heart no longer prone to roam, 
. Loves, loves best, the quiet bliss of home. 
Age, old age, in sickness, pain, and sorrow, 
Creeps with length’ning shadow o’er the scene ; 
Life, was yesterday, ’tis Death to-morrow, 
And to-day the agony between : 
‘Then how longs the weary soul for thee, 
Bright aad beautiful Eternity ‘ 

MonrrTcomeERy. 
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